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OREGEVAL ARTLCRS. 
MR. NIBLO, 


THE BASHFUL LECTURER. 


From childhood I was a passionate lover of 
science. lItore my drum to pieces to exam. 
ine its internal mysteries; my kites were the en. 
vy and wonder of my schoolmates, so trimly 
were they cut and so nicely balanced, and as 
they soared above all others I felt an exaltation, 
aprophecy of eminence. My greatest delight 
was in chemistry ; it even rivalled the love I felt 
for a fair little girl, a blue-eyed neighbor, who 
loved me in spite of my soiled face and dyed 
fingers. She was a singular contrast to the 
young experimenter, whom she occasionally 
honored with a visit in his would-be laboratory ; 
for there was a purity in her air, asif no stain 
of earth could dwell on her; the rose-tint on her 
cheek paled off to a transparent white around 
her chin and throat; her pencilled eye-brows 
lay in light arches on her serene forehead ; her 
flaxen hair fell like a fleecy cloud over her cam- 
bric dress which emulated snow, and her hands 
—how like unsunned alabaster they gleamed be- 
side mine! Her teacher once described her 
thus. I was jealous of that man. 





“ Behold the pupil-nymph to ine consign’d, 
“The honor’d guardian of her opening mind, 
“Tn all the bloom and sweetness of eleven— 

“ Health, spirit, grace, intelligence and heaven ! 
“With beauty that so ravishingly warms, 

“Tt seems the focus of al] nature’s charms, 
“Yes, rival rays come rushing from the sky, 
“Contending which shall glisten in her eye, 

“ And anxious zaphyrs play her lips around; 
“Soft suing to he moulded into sound. 

“While still, from each exuberant motion, darts 
“ A winning multitude of artless arts. 

* And then,such softness with such smartness joined, 
"So pure a heart, with such a knowing mind ; 
"So very docile in her wildest mood, 

Bad by mistake, and without effurt good ; 

“So broken hearted when my frown dismays, 
“So humbly thankful when I please to praise, 
“ So circumspect, so fearful to offend, 

“ And ata glance so ready to attend ; 

“With memory strong and with perception bright, 
“ Her words and deeds so uniformly right, 

“ That scarce y foible disconcerts my aims, 





“ And careand trouble—Do not name their names ! 
“ But yes, 1 Lave one anxious sacred care, 

“ | have one ceaseless burden of my prayer, 

“Tis this; Great God, oh teach me to be just 

“To this dear charge committed to my trust! 


Well, this bright creature who could awaken 
such a burst of enthusiasm ina pedagogue, was 
the chosen one of my boyhood, but I was destined 
to lose herearly. It was her habit frequently to 
peep into my laboratory and ask Her sweet ques- 
tions about the mysteries of my craft. One day 
she advanced further than usual; tucking aside, 
her snowy dress, and stepping on tiptoe fer fear 
ot soiling her trim white stockings, she stoad 
amid my crucibles as unharmed as asbestos in a 
flame, her light waving hair falling backward,and 
her blue eyes upturned in pretty curiasity, 
Ihad been preparing oxygen gas from chlorate 
of potash, in a small glass retort over 

method it can be obtai 

rt ny other. The opera- 

esfully proceeding, and as the 

‘of the/lamp continued to evolve 

ri Fiual escaped through the neck 

se in brilliant globules under 

; nthe receiver stood. Intense. 

ly ooclipret in watching the decompositien of the 

salt, I started at the sweet tone of her silvery 

voice, and as I eagerly advanced towards her, 

with my eyes grimmed and bleared with smoke 

and heat, and extended my stained hand to wel- 

come her, the flame unnoticed rose too high, 

the glass shivered into fragments, ®and the hot 

contents fell hissing round her. She shrank 

back to avoid the broken pieces, when a curl of 

her beautiful hair caught in the blaze of a lamp 

near her. My first impulse was to throw over 

her a diluted solution of nitrate of silver, (Indeli-. 
ble Ink). 

The flame was instantly extinguished,but such 
an object as the poor child presented ! The fast- 
blackening, liquid fell dripping from her fair 
locks, and ran down her face and garments even 
to the little foot that had just before trod so dain. 
tily. The lovely girl’s self-possession vanished, 
and roaring with terror she flew from the apart. 
ment alarming the neighborhood with screams. 
This was her last visit to my laboratory, or even 
my home ; she became shy andavoidedme. I 
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soon entered College, and when I returned four 
years after, my blue-eyed beauty was a bride. 

My absorption in technical books began to 
give an awkward and restrained tone to my 
manners and conversation, while a want of 
sympathy with those around me, made me unso- 
cial; a burning love of science, however, anda 
hope that I might individually enlighten the 
world, buoyed me up with a silent kind of vanity. 
With these feelings, I saw my home. What 
wonder that I should rush to my little laboratory 
with intense interest. Parental fondness had 
kept the spot sacred; there stood the furnace 
and the crucibles, and placed neatly on one side 
of the apartment, the nameless articles I had used 
as expedients in my experiments, abstracted 
from the kiteHen and store-room, for which I 
had been sometimes punished and sometimes 
praised. ‘There wasthe very spot too on which 
my first love had been inundated with that fatal 
nitrate. 

I smiled, but it was sadly, and as I began in 
earnest my more manly and scientific arrange- 
ments, I almost hoped such blue eyes as hers 
might look on me again. But 1 soon forgot 


at vision, and from that period my whole soul 
rimente ot rn 


eemed centered in this 
it with the first dawn of | 
of heaven were forgotten’ for 
Such strong and passionate loy 
keep within a narrow channel, it Wi ‘ 
and fertilize or destroy. wie powe 
ter in conversation the deep stirrings OF 
thoughts, I resolved to lecture, tot Tow myself 
on the public; it seemed to me that I should be 
stimulated by numbers, and I was confident that 
in a mixed audience some hearts would beat res- 
ponsive to the enlightened hopes of mine. Con. 
firmed in this opinion, by the advice of my family, 
I commenced writing a course of Lectures on 
Chemistry. I had never tried my powers of elo. 
cution beyond the College walls, and the themes 
there having no immediate interest for me, were 
sufficient excuse to my mind, for any deficiency 
of grace or power. The moment I began to 
write, an ambitious thrill ran through me, and I 
poured out on paper, paragraphs that I thought 
would go with the force of light and sound 
through my audience. 

The morning of the day on which my intro- 
ductory lecture wasto be delivered arrived. I 
read and re-read the advertisement inserted by 
my father, until I trembled and glowed like a 
girl. I revised my lecture for the last time, 
and inserted here and there slips of paper con. 
taining additional notes. 

The evening came,and I stood before a crowd. 









———= 
ed audience of partialtownsmen. If my read. 
ers are interested in this moment, they will like 
to know my appearance. I was twenty-four 
years of age, spare and of middle size, pale, with 
somewhat sharp features ; my eyes were always 
thought remarkable; they were of a lhght blue,of 
a singularly piercing expression, so penetrating 
that they often attracted attention in a crowd, 
and yet, strange to tell, [ conld never fix them on 
a woman’s face. I felt like a startled deer 
when a woman’s eye met mine, but this peculiar. 
ity was compensated by quickness of motion that 
made me see without seeming to observe. My 
hands were delicately formed, and my thin hair 
was scattered on a high forehead. I had read 
my lecture frequently aloud in my own apart. 
ment. I had half fancied that the walls shook 
under the power of my language, and that the 
spirits of Bacon, Priestley, Lavoisier and Black 
were bending down in angelic sympathy. ‘Thus 
prepared, I stood before the audience, but in how 
different a frame! As I glanced round, I felt my. 
self the merest atom. I forgot the bow that 
I had made twenty times before my mirror, my 
eyes began to swim,my teeth to chatter ; the rust. 
ling of the first blank leaf that I turned sounded 
like thunder. I began to speak; my voice 
seemed to have descended two feet in my sys. 
tem. Ilisped, 1 mumbled out one page, two pa. 
ges, without raising my eyes; then came a re. 
ference to one of my interlocutory notes; it had 
slipped out, I could not find it. In searching 
for it I lost my place, began three wrong senten. 
ces and attempted to extemporize. It was in 
vain, and crushing my manuscript in my hand 
I retreated from the hall, hurried through the 
streets, and locked myself in my own chamber. 
There I trod the floor like a frantic man, until 
tears, gushing freely as a school-boy’s, came to 
my relief. I left my native town the next 
day. 

But better hopes came over me. I condemned 
myself for attempting a lecture without experi- 
ments; they would have aided me, I thought. 
Attention would have been drawn away. from 
myself to them, and I gradually came to the reso- 
lution of pronouncing the same course of lectures 
among strangers, with whom I flattered myself 
I should be more at ease. With this view I vis- 
ited a neighboring city, and without delivering 
letters, or seeking patronage, issued an adver- 
tisement. Of all seemingly simple things, an ad- 
vertisement is the most difficult and perplexing. 
To advance one’s claims sufficiently without an 
air of self-importance, to combine one’s meaning 
in a few words, and those few the right ones, is 





jno small task. Few who glance over the col- 
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umns of a daily print, are aware of the waste of 
paper, the biting of nails, and the knitting of 
brows that have attended the concocting of 
those concise looking squares. 

My advertisement appeared. 

Mr.. Niblo, from Homertown, respectfully in- 
forms the inhabitants of Cityville, that he 
proposes commencing a course of Lectures on 
Chemistry and kindred subjects, illustrated 
by variows interesting experiments, beginning 
with an introductory essay, on Thursday eve- 
ning, which will be gratuitous. 

Here was no trick or cant, no forced comet- 
tail of patrons’ names, following the announce- 
ment. My hearers would come from the pure 
love of science. I breathed hard, but commenc- 
ed conveying my apparatus to the lecturing hall. 
On the way I broke a retort of great value and 
rarity. The two next days were employed in 
vain endeavors to supply its place. Every lec. 
turer will sympathize with me inthe horror I 
felt at the prospect of saying to my audience, in 
the midst of a brilliant experiment, ‘‘ this should 
beso and so, ladies and gentlemen,” instead of 
“this is.” In the mean time I was stimulated 
and comforted by the daughter of my hostess, an 
intelligent girl,who possessed that class of frank 
bright manners, that save a bashful man an ef- 
fort, and insensibly put him at his ease. 

Lucia Breck had just past her girlhood, with. 
out laying aside her simplicity. Her feelings 
and thoughts gushed out like a full stream; 
they were scarcely wise thoughts, but I delighted 
in their freshness,and if ever she bordered on sil- 
liness, a just taste brought her back again. Her 
eyes were dark and glittering, and her brown 
hair lay smoothly on her forehead. Her round- 
ed form spoke of youth and health, and her cheek 
was mottled with ‘eloquent blood.” Impetu- 
ous and self-confident she sometimes startled 
those who loved her, who forgot how soon the 
world trammels the exuberance which to me was 
delicious from its spontaneousness. 

I scarcely knew how, but Lucia was often by 
my side,aiding me in my preparations, and chat- 
ting away without looking at me. Her needle 
was usually in her hand, and she seemed to talk 
as much tothat astome. Thursday evening 
arrived. Lucia, sweet creature, sprang about 
like a fawn ; her eyes glittered with expression, 
and her jests and laugh rang out like silver bells. 
We went with her mother to the hall. I had vis- 
ited it repeatedly by daylight, but never at night: 
As we entered we were struck with “the dim 
disastrous#wilight.’’ A few tallow candles,like 
sleepy sentinels, were placed in tin hoops against 
the walls, and two ornamented the desk where I 








was to stand. Who has not felt the chill of a badly 
lighted apartment, as the forms glide in and out 
like spectres? As it was too late toremedy the 
evil, my object was to attract immediate attention 
to the experiments. The stillness was awful, 
broken only by the tinkling of the glasses in 
my trembling hand. 

‘Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said I, “ob- 
serve this receiver. It is filled with a very pe- 
culiar gas. It has hitherto borne the name of 
Oxymuriatic Acid gas, but you will perceive its 
pale yellow green color, which has gained it 
from Sir Humphrey Davy, the name of Chlorine. 
I shall insert this small piece of phosphorus into 
the vessel, and you will perceive an instantane- 
ous and brilliant combustion.” Alas for me, I 
had forgotten in my hurry, that Chjorine is rapid- 
ly absorbed by cold water,and I had been so long 
detained by the slow dropping imof the audience, 
that the water with which I had filled the Pneu- 
matic Cisterns was entirely chilled. I might 
have noticed that the gas had disappeared, but 
for the dimness of the light. Ignorant of this, 
and 100 much embarrassed to feel if the water 
were warm or not, I desperately inserted the 
slight stick of phosphorus, expecting the usual 
brilliancy to ensue, which I had a thousand 
times admired. In vain, dark and quiet all re. 
mained. This was a sad failure. My assumed 
confidence vanished, and [ stammered out a 
few words, endeavoring to explain. The audi- 
ence, disappointed as they were, were too good. 
natured to manifest any strong signs of disappro- 
bation. 

I determined then to recover my fast sinking 
credit, by a very beautiful and critical experi- 
ment of the union of the gases which are the con- 
stituents of water. Oxygen and hydrogen gas in 
their proper proportions, had been prepared be- 
forehand, in a tall glass tube. The wire from 
the Voltaic battery had been introduced and I 
flattered myself there “could be no failure 
here. Again I called the attention of my audi. 
ence. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to shew you 
an interesting and exceedingly beautiful experi- 
ment ; you know what are the constituent parts 
of water, they are mixed in this tube ’’—(here I 
held up the tube apparently empty, but filled with 
the invisible gases,) “in their proper propor- 
tions and gaseous form; I shall explode them by 
a spark from the battery, and you will seea 
small portion of water produced by the reunion 
of the gases.” Unfortunately,in replacing the tube, 
I permitted the gases to make their escape. Un- 
conscious of this,] applied my freshly charged Ly- 
den vial to the Eudiemeter. A spark shot from 
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one wire to the other across the tube, but no ex. 
plosion fo lowed. 

The audience looked and listened with all their 
might ; nothing was visible but empty vessels ; 
my trembling touch had caused the gas to escape, 
and the experiment was a nullity. Some Lec- 
turers possess the happy faculty of filling up 
such awful failures with fluent remarks, or jests; 
but I was overwhelmed, and as the tube freed 
from its pent-up gas shook in my trembling hand, 
my heart sank within me, and I dashed it away, 
Just at this crisis I heard ahysterical giggle from 
Lucia. I was angry enough to have put her into 
the air pump. 

Utterly defeated in this effort, I turned my at- 
tention to the eiectrical machine. My audience 
gathered inacircle hand in hand. I applied the 
battery. Notastart—notanexclamation! My 
wires were as innocent as lambs; my audience 
looked at me with eyes between curiosity and 
ridicule, and retired to their seats, and again 
Lucia’s involuntary langh met my ear. At this 
crisis one of those annoyances, commonly called 
a thief, took possession cf one of my tallow can- 
dies. It sank rapidly, until the flame reached 
the paper which enveloped it at the socket. I 
had no extinguisher, and was obliged to stop in 
the middle of a sentence to puff and blow at the 
increasing blaze. I forbear to describe the ut- 
ter forlornity of my feelings and appearance,as I 
stood before the upshooting rays of that dying 
candle! I dismissed my audience, and almost 
clutching Lucia’s passive arm, returned home. 

It was necessary that an effort should be made 
to secure an audience for the next lecture after 
this failure. I laid aside my noble disdain of 
patronage, and-examining my letters of introduc. 
tion, selected those which were addressed to the 
most influential persons, and calling on them, re- 
quested their advice. 1 was courteously received 
by all, and allowed to use names at discretion. 
Friendiy hands greeted me, and cordial bows 
dismissed me with wishes and prophecies of 
success. I inserted costly advertisements with 
the formerly despised comet-tail of patrons, and 
determining that the hall should be well lit, spar 
ed no pains or expense for the perfect illumina- 
tion. Lucia was sure that all would go off 
well, 

“You wanted nothing but light,” said she, “to 
have made the last lecture capital ; besides, peo- 
ple knew that the matter of an introductory lec. 
ture will be repeated in the course, and they are 
less anxious to attend. I am sure I saw Mr. . 
and Mr. , in one corner on Thursday, but 
then i: was so dark. But dear Mr. Niblo, we 
will have a glorious time to-morrow !” 











Sweet Lucia! 

The evening came. I started with Lucia on 
my arm, ten minutes before the time. We saw 
the brilliant lights of the hall sparkling up as we 
turned the square, and they burst upon us as we 
entered the hall, while the polished brass of my 
apparatus shone in their beams. 

‘“Give me a front seat,” whispered Lucia, 
‘where I can see and hear without being crowd. 
ed.” 

I seated her, and went behind the desk to 
look for the hundredth time if all was in order, 
The clock struck eight, the appointed hour. No 
one appeared ;—twice I was deceived bv the 
door-keeper’s reconnoitering. Quarter past 
eight. Nota soul. I could not look at Lucia, 
Half past eight—An old gentleman entered and 
took his seat at a distance. He blew his nose. 
Mercy, how it reverberated! Another quar. 
ter of an hour elapsed. I ,dismissed the old 
gentleman who claimed his money of the door. 
keeper, and Lucia almost led me home. 

A few of my acquaintance rallied; they knew 
that my expenses had been great, and by dint of 
puffing and appealing, with a promise that | 
should exhibit some transparences, a_ lecture 
was got up by subscription. A brecze was giv. 
en by some leading people adding their numes, 
and on the first of March, 18--, I stood before a 
full and fashionable audience. My experiments 
were brilliant, and Lucia’s eyes were as bright as 
phosphorus. Applause ran through the apart. 
ment at my success ;I forgot my diffidence, 
threw by my notes, and poured forth the tribute 
to science which had been burning like silent fire 
in my bosom. 

‘«« And now, ladies and gentlemen,” I said, in 
a voice of unhesitating dignity, “let me call your 
attention to a beautiful experiment, which though 
of secondary importance in science, is still at- 
tractive like the gem whichglitters over the brows 
of the fair.” With this flourish I directed their 
attention to an union which I was about to make 
of Nitrate of ammonia and Chlorine, and which ! 
expected would prove a very beautiful experi- 
ment, but which requires peculiar care ; for af- 
ter being together for some time, a highly explo- 
sive substance forms, which detonates with 
great violence upon the contact of any oil. Un- 
fortunately, a small! portion of oil adhered to the 
rod which I introduced, and a most terrible ez- 
plosion followed. A jar of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen stood near, and its contents were libc ral. 
ly diffused, filling the room with» appalling 
odour. 7 

Splinters of glass with the colored mixture 


spirted around the apartment. In an instant the 
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jetty broadcloth of the gentlemen, and the rich 
silk of the ladies shared a common fate; groans 
of fright and disgust, screams and laughter, min- 
gled discordantly ; friend scarcely recognized 
friend, as the vile preparation adhered to their 
faces. I flew to Lucia; her new bonnet, her on- 
ly silk frock wereruined. As we walked home 
in silence, her good nature was fairly overcome, 
and when we reached the door she flung herself 
angrily from my arm, exclaiming, that she 
“wished Chemistry was in the Dead Sea.” I 
said Amen, and retreated to my chamber in des. 
pair. 

* * + * 





” * 


I am far from wishing by the above narration 
of my calamitous debut as a Lecturer, to intimi- 
date others. Many years have rolled away 
since that disastrous experience, and crowded 
audiences have testified to my success. The 
name of Dr. Niblo is not unknown in foreign 
Academies, while he reaps at home the advanta. 
ges of a successful Professorship ; while another 
Lucia, a pretty fairy, with eyes like her moth. 
er’s, and the same round and merry laugh, 


wipes his spectacles and hangs upon his arm. 
C. G. 








CES FLOWER VAIS. 





Tue Tartor anp tue Hepee-noc.—In a late 
periodical, we met the following curious tale, 
written in the ancient Lancashire dialect. ‘With. 
out possessing a glossary of that dialect, we will 
try our hand at translating the narrative, pre- 
mising that our rendering of some of the expres- 
sions, will be mere guess-work. 

‘A tealyer i? Crummil’s time, war thrung* 
poo’ing turmets in his pingot, an’ fund an urchon 
ith’ had-lond rean; he glender’d at ‘t lung, boh 
cou’d mey now’t on’t. He whoav’d his wisket 
owr’t, runs whoam, an’ tells his neighbours he 
thowt in his guts ’at he’d fund a thing at God 
newer mede eawt ; for it had nother head nor 
tele, hond nor hough, midst noreend. Loath to 
believe this, hoave a dozen on’em wou’d geaw 
't see if they cou’d’n mey shift to gawm it 5 bot it 
capt °em aw; for they newer a won on ’em e’er 
saigh th’ like afore. Then theyd’dn a kéawnsil, 
an’ th’ eend on ’t wur, ’at tey’dn fotch a lawm, 
fawse, owd felly, het an elder, ’at coul’d tell oytch 
thing, for they look’nt on him as th’ hammel 
scoance, an’ theawt he’r fuller o’ leet than a 
—_ 


— 





thrunk. In this and the preceding 


* Pron 
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raphy tot nglish or Scottish standard, where the 


pronunciation does not materially differ. 
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glow-worm’s tele. When they’dn towd him th’ 
kese, he stroak’kd his beard, sowghd an’ order’d 
th’ wheelbarrow wi’ th’ spon new trindle to be 
foch’t. °*Twur done, an’ they beawld’n him 
awey to th’ urchon ina crack. He gloard at’t 
a good while, droyed his beard deawn, an’ waw.- 
ted it ow’r, wi’ his crutch. ‘ Wheel me abeawt 
agen o’ th’ tother side,” said he, * for it sturs— 
an’ by that ic su’d be whick.” ‘Then he dons his 
spectacles, steared at ’t agen,an’ sowghing said, 
‘‘ Breether, its summot; boh feather Adam no. 
ther did nor cou’d kerson it~—wheel me whoam 
agen.” ’* 

A tailor in Cromwell’s time was engaged in 
pulling turnips in his field, and found a hedge- 
hog.somewhere among the furrows; he stared 
at itfor along time, but could make nothing 
of it. He spreads his doublet over it, runs home 
and tells his neighbors that he thought in his 
soul he had found a thing that God never could 
have made; for it had neither head nor tail, hand 
nor foot, middle nor end. Loath to believe this, 
halfa dozen of them would go to see if they 
could make shift to tell what it was; but it baf- 
fled them all; for they never a one of them saw 
the like before. Then they held a council, and 
the end of it was, that they went to fetch a lame 
shrewd old fellow, called an elder, that could 
tell everything, for they looked on him as skilled 
in the Black Art, and thought him tuller of light 
than a glow-worm’s tail. When they had told 
him the case, he stroked his beard, fe'cheda 
long hem, and ordered the wheelbarrow with the 
span new trundle to be brought. ’T’was done 
and they roll’’d him away to the hedgehog 
in a moment. He espied it a good while, 
smoothed down his beard, and fumbled the thing 
over with his crutch. ‘“ Wheel me about again 
on the other side,” said he, * for it stirs—and by 
that it must be alive.” ‘Then he puts on his spec. 
tacles, stares at it again, and hemming, says, 
‘Brethren, it’s something; but father Adam 
never did christen it, and never could—wheel me 
home again. 

Power or Imacination.—Mr. Wadd, in his 
Treatise on Leanness and Corpulency, records 
the case of an elderly female who had shunned 
all contact with water, both hot or cold, for more 
than twenty years, under a beliefahat it was bad 
for the rheumatism, to which she was a martyr; 
when, long after she had given up all hopes of 
cure, she had the good fortune to get half 
drowned in a pond, and the immersion, combin. 
ed with the consequent stripping and rubbing, 
effected het perfect restoration to health. 


* View of Lancashire Dialect, Introduction. 
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THE FEAST OF THE MONTHS. 


[ From the Lady’s Annual Register and Housewife’s Memorandum Book for 1838. 
OLINE GILMAN. 


Boston, 'T. H. Carter.] 


The Months, who had been from each other estranged 
While over the wide earth on duty they ranged, 
Resolved, from the north, from the south, west and east, 
To unite in a full and harmonious feast. 
The Seasons as stewards stood forth in their stations, 
And the swiftly-winged Hours were to bear invitations. 
I fancy that never on earth was there given 
A party, where all things went smoothly and even ; 
Without painful affronts and offensive mistakes, 
Without spilling of syllabubs—burning of cakes ; 
The vory best beaux by some accident slighted, 
The most stupid and vulgar politely invited ; 
Six sisters accept, who sit silent in rows, 
Unfortunate creatures, whom ‘nobody knows’ ; 
The guest most distinguished placed wrongly at table, 
With the only tough turkey—as tough as a cable,— 
While tittering girls and a dandified minion 
Cut up and throw by tender sidebone and pinion ; 
A stripling gets hold of your number one wine, 
With a smacking of lips as ifracy and fine, 
While a connoisseur lights on a come-by-chance bottle, 
With grimaces as though every swallow would throttle. 
Yes, even the planning a dinner or rout, 
Brings temper and prejudice fearfully out, 
While the kindest of friends in an every-day life, 
In this field of temptation break forth into strife. 
*T was thus that the months, who in amity met, 
Ere an hour’s discussion broke out in a pet. 
There was scoffing and jeering, while home-truths were told, 
Some were slighted as young, and some taunted as old ; 
Miss Aprit was vexed that DecemBer should come, 
Even June and Ocroser looked pouting and glum; 
Wild Marcu stamped about, rooting up the young flowers, 
And Aprit dashed o’er him an urn full of showers ; 
Dark Aucust was wrought to a tropical fever, 
And stigmatized May as coquette and deceiver ; 
Jury roll’d a thunder-bolt suddenly out, 
And Sepremser a hurricane hurtled about; 
While old January took up a huge snow-ball, 
And vowed he would pelt all who voted for no ball. 
How long might have lasted this mode of discussing, 
With minor objections ’mid flouting and fussing, 
I cannot decide ; but stern Time fixed the matter, 
For the feast-day approached ’mid the wrangling and clatter. 
‘ But the place of the meeting !’ one suddenly cried— 
‘ The place, aye the place !’ echoed loudly and wide. 
The Autumn Months called for a far prairied field, 
Where bright Western wilds native luxuries yield, 
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Where giant-like blossoms unfold into bloom, 
And the breezes go laden with wealth of perfume. 
The Winter Months voted Niagara Falls, 
Where the deep to the deep through the ice-season calls, 
Where the snow-crested rocks and the rainbow-tinged spray 
Seem listening to shouts of the waters at play. 
The daughters of Spring asked the South’s balmy land, 
Its sunshiny sky and its breezes so bland ; 
They would hold their fair feast neath the orange-tree’s shade, 
Or seek the recess the dark cypress had made. 
But June’s voice was heard, and its silvery chime 
Pleaded sweetly the charms of her favorite clime, 
Where the Hudson glides onward in graceful repose, 
And nature her mantle of emerald throws ; 
Where the mountain and vale dwell in exquisite rest, 
Where the fleecy clouds hover still blessing and blest, 
Where the streamlet and blossom, the rainbow and bird, 
Bid the heart with unuttered emotions be stirred. 
Her wishes prevailed, and a magical bower 
By Hudson’s fair current arose in that hour; 
And many atraveller gazed in surprise, 
For a softness more lovely beamed down from the skies ; 
The trees bent their branches in gracefuller play, 
The grass was more green and the flowers more gay, 
While deep choruses swelled on their listening ears, 
Like songs that roll out from the swift-moving spheres. 
But, lo! buttoned up with his furs to his chin, 
With a herald of sleigh.bells, January came in! 
His eyebrows were frosty, and just at his nose 
A drop like a gem to an icicle froze. 
Yet merry was he and his jests flew about; 
Wherever he moved you might know by the shout, 
Gold pippins he threw at the feet of the guests, 
And filberts and walnuts were cracked with his jests. 
Then, swift as amessenger sent by the fates, 
February came gracefully darting on skates. 
Gray fringes of moss his white ermine array’d, 
With the verdant Bartramia richly inlaid. 
Nor were mental resources for pleasure forsook, 
For there peeped from his mantle a new-published book, 
His elegant literature wiled off the time, 
’Mid the treasures of prose, and the glories of rhyme. 
Stern March was announced by a drear, whistling blast 
That shook the smooth locks of the girls as he passed. 
«‘ He might have been graceful,” ’twas whispering said, 
‘¢ But for struggling to fasten his hat on his head.” 
A mingled expression appear’d on his face, 
That gave it a tone between scorn and grimace, 
And when he attempted to bow to a belle, 
One would think that an ague-fit over her fell. 
Then followed young April, the daughter of Spring, 
While a few scatter’d songsters attempted to sing, 
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And the frogs breaking in lent a few comic notes, 

From a badly-tuned instrument wedged in their throats. 

Her garments were dripping, as wet from a shower, 

And her fingers clasped lightly a half-blossomed flower ; 

And where the light print of her foot-step was seen, 

Sprang up the faint Jine of a beautiful green. 
Then came gentle May, and a delicate doubt 

From her eyes in bewildering sweetness looked out ; 

Nor found she her place, though, in order to know it, 

She had studied the praises of many a poet. 

A few petals oped as she glided along, 

Anda few April birds warbled louder in song ; 

But March was too near, and he chilled her again, 

And hushed into silence the sweet songster’s strain. 
But list, through the air what a musical shout! 

And see how the roses come clustering out! 

And glance at the skies, where a heavenly blue 

Peeps through the white clouds with their soft fleecy hue. 

She comes, lovely June, and with light flowing curls 

Trips cheerfully on with her flower-crown’d girls ; 

The meadows in verdure look up at her tread, 

And the wings of the south-wind in beauty are spread. 
Now languidly drooping her full, drowsy eye, 

With graceful luxuriance, approaches July. 

The frail summer insect is glad as she passes, 

And sets up anote shrill as musical glasses. 

A tremulous glance at the heavens she throws, 

Till the wild thunder-peal murmurs into repose, 

And the rainbow encircles her elegant head, 

While the turf bends in diamonds that glow at her tread. 
Now noble-browed August steps featly along, 

With a train of young reapezs, ’mid dances and song. 

Full laden with presents of fruits and of flowers, 

He gladdens the months in their festival hours. 

His scythe is at rest, and the laboring sun 

Looks calmly athwart the long work he has done; 

In his golden-skied twilight birds chant their late strain, 

And bright fire-flies float o’er his star-lighted plain. 
Sepiember soon follows, the wealthiest child 

That Nature has nourished by garden or wild ; 

With still ampler presents of fruitage and grain, 

The produce of hill-side, and meadow, and plain. 

His full hazel eye seems in fondness to melt, 

And his bronz’d cheek is flushed where the sun-beam has dwelt ; 

And he stands like a tree in its ripeness and glow, 

When the breezes and sunshine all over it go. 
But October, October, so queenly and bold, 

With richly-wrought mantle of crimson and gold, 

Comes gracefully forward, her bountiful hand 

Still painting with beauty and bliss all the land. 

Her late blossoms linger and brilliantly glow, 

As if daring the blast, and the gathering snow, 
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That lingers afar over mountain and hill, 


To check the low song of the summer-lov’d rill. 


November, the gentle misanthrope, is here, 
To whom the first sigh of the Autumn is dear. 
He loves the lone wood, where the strong-mingled dies 
Of the frost-tinted leaf flutters bright, and he lies 
In musing abstraction by river and grove, 


To whisper to Nature his breathings of love, 


And to take his last gaze at the funeral pyres, 


Where ’mid glory and beauty she nobly expires. 


Last comes Miss December, who some time delayed 
To call her cosmetics and charms to her aid— 
The rouge to her cheek, and the curls to her hair, 


And the powder laid on with a vigilant care. 


In vain, Miss December! 


A natural face, 


The soft waving line of a natural grace 


Will touch with its magical force every heart, 


While you with cosmetics are barbing your dart. 


The gala passed off with an elegant gout, 
With speeches and toasting, and songs not a few ; 
Good-humor prevailed through the festival greeting, 


And I learn’d froma guest ’twas a Temperance MEETING. 


caniciem nies 











The Turf-Seat Shade, 


OR 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


An Address delivered before the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association, 20th 
Sept. 1837. By Epwarp Evererr. 
1837. 

This Address is worthy of the Author’s com- 
manding reputation. Like the rest of his occa. 
sional productions of the kind, it’ seizes upon 
a few dominant truths, and developes and 
adorns them by every variety of rich, striking, 
and beautiful illustration. 

How do the following reflections gild and en- 
noble our ideas even of ordinary mechanic 
art ! 

“The control of mind over matter is princi- 
fally effected through the medium of the me- 
chanic arts, taking that term in its widest 
acceptation. ‘The natural faculties of the hu- 
man frame, unaided by artificial means, are 
certainly great and wonderful; but they sink 
to nothing compared with the power that accrues 
from the skilful use of tools, machines, engines, 
and other material agents. Man, with his un- 
aided strength, can lift but one or two hundred 
Weight, and that but for a moment; with his pul- 
leys and his windlasses, he sets an obelisk upon 
its base,—a shaft of solid granite a hundred feet 


Boston, 








high. ‘The dome of St. Peter’s is one hundred 
and twenty-five feet in diameter; its sides are 
twenty-two feet in thickness, and it is suspended 
in the air at an elevation of three hundred and 
twenty feet from the ground,—and it was raised 
by hands as feeble as these. The unaided force 
of the muscles of the human hand is insufficient 
to break a fragment of marble, of any size, in 
pieces; but, on a recent visit to the beautiful 
quarries in Sheffield, from which the columns of 
the Girard College at Philadelphia are taken, I 
saw masses of hundreds oftons, which had been 
cleft from the quarry by a very simple artificial 
progress. ‘Three miles an hour, fora considera. 
ble time, and with ample intervals for recreation, 
food, and sleep, are the extreme limit of the lo. 
comotive capacity of the strongest trame, and 
this confined to the land. The arts stepin: by 
the application of one portion of them to the 
purposes of navigation, man is wafted, night and 
day, alike waking and sleeping, at the rate of 
eight or ten miles an hour, over the unfathomed 
ocean; and, by the combination of another por. 
tion of the arts, he flies at the rate of fifteen or 
twenty miles an hour, and if need be with twice 
that rapidity, without moving a muscle, from city 
tocity. The capacity of imparting thought, by 
intelligible signs, tothe minds of other men,— 
the capacity which lies at the foundation of all 
our improvements,—while unaided by art, was 
confined within the limits of oral communication 
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and memory. The voice of wisdom perished, not 
merely with the sage by whom it was uttered, 
but with the very breath of air on which it was 
borne. Art came to the aid of the natural ca- 
pacity ; and, after a long series of successive 
improvements, passing through the stages of pic- 
toral and symbolical representations of things,— 
the different steps of hieroglyphical writing, 
(each occupying, no doubt, long periods of 
time for its discovery and application,)—it de- 
vised a method of imprinting on a material sub- 
stance an intelligible sign, not of things, but 
of sounds forming the names of things ;-—in oth. 
er words, it inventedthe ABC. With this sim. 
ple invention, and the mechanical contrivance 
with which it is carried into effect, the mind of 
man was, I had almost said, re-created. The 
day before it was invented, the voice of man, in 
its utmost stretch, could be heard but by a few 
intently listening for an hour or two, during 
which alone his strength would enable him to 
utter a succession of sounds. The day after the 
art of writing was invented, he stamps his 
thoughts on a roll ofparchment, and they reach 
every city and hamlet of the largest empire. 
The day before this invention, and the mind of 
one country was estranged from the mind of all 
other countries. For almostall the purposes of 
intercourse, the families of man might as well 
not have belonged to one race. The day after 
it,and Wisdom was endued with a gift of tongues, 
and spake by her interpreters to all the tribes 
of kindred men. The day before this invention, 
and nothing but a fading tradition, constantly 
becoming tainter, could be preserved by the 
memory, of all that was spoken or acted by the 
greatest and wisest of men. The day after it, 
Thought was imperishable; it sprung to an 
earthly immortality ; it seized the new-found in- 
struments of record and commemoration, and 
deserting the body as it sunk with its vocal 
organs into the dust, it carved on the very grave- 
stone, ‘The mind of man shall live forever.’ ” 
To the same purpose is the ensuing paragraph. 
‘“‘The inventors of machinery are entitled to 
rank high among the benefactors of mankind,— 
the fathers of civilization,—the creators, I had 
almost said, of nations. No, it is not the fabu- 
lous wand of the enchanter, it is the weaver’s 
beam, and instruments like it, which call thous- 
ands and ten thousands into being. Mind, act- 
ing through the useful arts, is the vital principle 
of modern civilized society. The mechanician, 
not the magician, is now the master of life. He 
kindles the fires of his steam engine,—the rivers, 
the lakes, the ocean, are covered with flying 
vessels ; mighty chain-pumps descend, clanking 








and groaning, to the deepest abysses of the coal 
mine, and rid them of their deluging waters; 
and spindles and looms ply their task as if in. 
stinct with life. Itis the necromancy of the cre. 
ative machinist. In a moment a happy thought 
crosses his imagination—an improvement is 
conceived. Some tedious process can be su. 
perseded by a chemical application, as in the 
modern art of bleaching.—Some necessary result 
can be attained, in half the time, by a new me. 
chanical contrivance ;—another wheel—a ratch. 
et—a screw will effect the object; he tries a few 
experiments; it will succeed; it is done. He 
stamps his foot, and a hundred thousand men 
start into being; not like those which sprang 
from the fabled dragon’s teeth, armed with the 
weapons of destruction, but furnished with every 
implement for the service and comfort of man. 
It is stated by James Watt,(before whose time the 
steam engine was an imperfect and inefficient ma. 
chine,) that the moment the notion of * separate 
condensation ” struck him, all the other details 
of his improved engine followed in rapid and im. 
mediate succession, so that, in the course of a 
day, his invention was so complete that he pro. 
ceeded to submit it to experiment. Could that 
day be identified, it would well deserve an an. 
niversary celebration by the universal tribes of 
civilized man.” 

To illustrate the intimate connection between 
the mechanic arts and all good moral and intel. 
lectual influences, the speaker appears to have 
held his own watch before the view of his audi. 
ence, while indulging in this train of specula. 
tion: 

‘‘ Consider the influence on the affairs of men, 
in all their relations, of the invention of the lit. 
tle machine which I hold in my hands; and the 
other modern instruments for the measurement 
of time, various specimens of which are on exhi- 
bition in the halls. ‘To say nothing of the impor. 
tance ofan accurate measurement of time in as. 
tronomical observations,—nothing of the applica- 
tion of time-keepers to the purposes of navigation, 
—how vast must be the aggregate effect on the af. 
fairs of life, throughout the civilized world,and in 
the progress of ages, of a convenient and portable 
apparatus for measuring the lapse of time !- 
Who can calculate in how many of those critical 
junctures when affairs of weightiest import hang 
upon the issue of an hour, Prudence and Forecast 
have triumphed over blind Casualty, by being ena- 
bled to measure with precision the flight of time,in 
its smallest subdivisions! Is it not something 
more than mere mechanism, which watches with 
us by the sick-bed of some dear friend, throughthe 
livelong solitude of night, enables us to count, i 
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the slackening pulse, nature’s trembling steps to- 
ward recovery, and to administer the prescribed 
remedy at the precise, perhaps the critical, mo- 
ment of its application? By means of a watch, 
punctuality in all his duties,—which, in its per- 
fection, is one of the incommunicable attributes 
of Deity,—is brought, in no mean measure with. 
inthe reach ofman. He is enabled, if he will 
be guided by this machine, creature of a day as 





heis, to imitate that sublime precision which 
leads the earth, after a circuit of five ended | 
millions of miles, back to the solstice at the ap- | 
pointed moment, without the loss of one se- | 
cond, no, not the millionth part of a second 

forthe ages on ages during which it has travelled 
thatempyreal road. What a miracle of art, that 
aman can teach a few brass wheels, and a little 
piece of elastic steel, to out-calculate himself ; | 
to give him a rational answer to one of the most | 
important questions which a being travelling to. 

ward @ernity can ask! What a miracle that | 
a man can put within this little machine a spirit | 
which measures the flight of time with greater 
accuracy than the unassisted intellect of the pro- 
foundest philosopher ; which watches and moves | 
when sleep palsies alike the hand of the maker | 
and the mind of the contriver, nay, when the 
last sleep has come over them both! I saw the 
other day, at Stockbridge, the watch which was 
worn onthe 8th of September, 1755, by the un. 
fortunate Baron Dieskau, who received his mor- 
tal wound on that day, near Lake George, at the 
head of his army of French and Indians, on the 
breaking out of the seven years’ war. This watch, 
which marked the fierce, feverish moments of | 
the batile ascalmly as it has done the fourscore 

years which have since elapsed, is still going; | 
but the watch-maker and baron have now for | 
more than three fourths of a century been gone | 
where time is no longer counted. Frederic the 
Great was another and vastly more important | 
personage ofthe same war. His watch was car. 
tied away from Potsdam by Napoleon, who, on 
his rock in mid-ocean,was wont to ponder on the 
hours of alternate disaster and triumph, which 
filled up the life of his great fellow-destroyer, 
and had been equally counted on its dial-plate. 
The courtiers used to say, that this watch 
stopped of its own accord, when Frederic died. 
Short-sighted adulation! for if it stopped at his 
death, as if time was no longer worth measur- 
ing, it was soon put in motion and went on, as if 
nothing had happened. Portable watches were 
probably introduced into England in the time of 
Shakspeare ; and he puts one into the hand of 
his fantastic jester, as the text of his morality. 
In truth, if we wish to borrow from the arts a 
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solemn moniiion of the vanity of human things, 
the clock might well give it tous. How often 
does it not occur to the traveller in Europe, as 
he hears the hour told from some ancient steeple, 
—that iron tongue of the tower of yonder old ca- 
thedral, unchanged itself, has had a voice for 
every change in the fortune of nations! It has 
chimed monarchs to their thrones, and knelled 
them to their tombs; and, from its watch-tower 
in the clouds, has,with the same sonorous and im- 
partial stoicism, measured out their little hour of 
sorrow and gladness to coronation and fu. 
neral, abdication and accession, revolution and 
restoration ; victory,tumult, and fire :—and, with 
like faithfulness, while I speak, the little moni- 
tor by my side warns me back from my digres- 
sion, and bids me beware lest 1 devote too much 
of my brief hour, even to its own commenda- 
tion.” 

The Peroration concludes with this sublime 
exhortation : 

‘*‘ Mechanics of America, respect your calling, 
respect yourselves. The cause of human im- 
provement has no firmer or more powerful 
friends. Inthe great Temple of nature, whose 
foundation is the earth,—whose pillars are the 
eteraal hills—whose roof is the star-lit sky,— 
whose organ-tones are the whispering breeze and 
the sounding storm,—whose architect is God, 
—there is no ministry more sacred than that of 
the intelligent mechanic !” 

Harvardiana, Vol. 4, No. 1. 
ber, 1837. Cambridge, Mass. 

This is a monthly literary journal, at two dol- 
lars per annum, conducted by Undergradu- 
ates of Harvard University. It is in every way 
respectable, and in many points more than re. 
spectable. Its extericur is preparedalso inthe 
handsomest style. A publication of this kind 
must lend no little character to the body of Un- 
dergraduates from among whom it emanates, 
besides fitting its conductors for future literary 
efforts on a higherscale. One would imagine 
that it would be sought for with interest by 
young persons of literary tastes and habits in eve- 
ry part of the country. Especially would it be sup- 
posed that reading rooms, or private students in 
all the American Colleges would subscribe for 
works of this description, and that thus a new 
and delightful species cf men*al intercourse and 
mutual emulation would spring up in various 
quarters of the land. 

The present number of Harvardiana opens 
with some appropriate and ingenious reflections 
on Commencement Week. The article begins 
in this manner : 
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** Will you tell me, Sir, what makes yonder 
knot of grey-headed men now so happy and now 
so sad?’ This question was put to us, on Com_ 
mencement day, by a gentleman, whose accent 
and words showed him to be a foreigner. For 
no American would ask why the eyes of the aged 
glisten with the fire and vivacity of youth, when 
they come up, on our annual jubilee, to a place 
overflowing with mementos of their boyish 
years ; and why they should be filled with tears, 
when they grasp the tremulous hand of some 
early friend, or learn that another of their num. 
ber has ‘‘gone from amongst them in silence 
duwn.” No one, acquainted with these circum. 
stances, would have been at a loss to account 
for the quick changes which passed over the 
brows of those veterans of threescore. 

“Why is that venerable old gentleman walking 
alone and thoughtful in the procession?” You are 
wrong; he is not alone. The spirit of his old 
Chum is walking beside him. ‘ Well, if those 
close behind him are not merry for persons of 
their age, then never heard I mirth before !» 
Hush ! they have ‘dreamed themselves to youth,’ 
and must not be disturbed. They are cal- 
ling to mind some riotous pranks, which greatly 
troubled good old President Willard. 

‘We are digressing. It was our purpose 
to say something of Commencement itself, 
We went into the Church, to our shame be it 
said, full of the jealousy, which is usually felt by 
the members of one class towards those of an- 
other, and resolved not to praise if we could 
conscientiously find fault. But when we saw 
parents, sisters, and brothers exulting in the 
improvement which four years had wrought 
in this or that performer, although we might not 
like the part, still criticism was disarmed, and 
we applauded in spite of ourselves.’ 

Then follows a fancy piece, replete with hu- 
mour and vivacity, entitled “A Runaway 
Match.” Anarticle on “* Debating Societies;’— 
a burlesque account of a supposed ** New Poem 
of Homer ;’"—/Eneides on “Brass as the Sum. 
mum Bonum ;’—and a well-written ‘* Memoir of 
of Chatterton,” exhibit good degrees of talent 
and acquisition. The Poetry is generally wor- 
thy of the prose, as will be evinced by the fol- 
lowing happy 

“IMITATION OF BURNS.” 

I. 
Those liquid een o’ winsome blue, 
Like sparklin’ draps 0’ heav’n’s ain dew, 
Those modest cheeks o’ changin’ hue 
Are aye before me; 
Where’er I turn they meet my view, 
An’ hover owre me. 


Il. 
Fu’ aft I’va talked o’ laughin’ girls, 
An’ sparklin’ een, an’ auburn curls, 
An’ smiles disclusin’ rows o’ pearls, 
Wi’ mickle glee ; 
But she, alas! my heart strings dirls 
In spite o’ me! 


Ill. 


Na, ne’er till now I’ve felt the sway 
Of een that mock’d pure Hesper’s ray, 
An’ voice mair sweet than when, in May, 
The playfu’ breeze 
Sighs aft, as if it long'd to stay 
Amang the trees. 


IV. 


Oh had I but ae lock o° hair 

That now sae fandly nestles there 

Just peepin’ out, (her smiles to share), 
Frae ‘neath her bonnet, 

For a’ life’s ills ] wad na care s 
While gazin’ on it! 
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MY SISTER. 

Years have rolled over us, and brought 
To methe voice, and more athletic form 
Of early manhood, yet no change have wrought 
In the heart’s pulses, full as erst, and warm 
As when ten summers rested on my brow; 
’T was fair and scathless then—W hat is it now! 


The tinge of boyhood's blush is gone.— 

The joy and calm thatonce beamed brightly there; 
Passion has stamped its fatal print thereon 

Fixed as the iron’s deep and scorching scar. 

Are these the gifts of Time ?—Give me my youth 
When all the world was full of hope and truth, 


Yet thou, in eye and soul unchanged, 

Save in expansion of the tender bud, 

As when years since in happy hours we rang’d 
Through fragrant vale and in the sighing wood— 
Time has but brought perfection to each charm 
And beautified the flower he could not harm. 


God grant, my sister, thou may’st still as now 
Pass thy pure life in quietude and rest, 

Wear still that holy calm upon thy brow; 
Worn on thy brow, but dwelling in thy breast; 
Such be thy lot—to me the toil and strife 

That thickly crowd the thorny path of life. 


And welcome to my bare and open breast, 

The stern and stirring combat and the shock 
Where meet opposing currents, where the crest 
Of life’s strong billow shivers on the 1ock— 
There is my place—Most happy if on me 

Roll the dark storm so thatit touch not thee. 

H. 
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PRS CSRUNMLME MwLwVs, 


CRITICAL REMARKS 


ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 131. 

Art. 1. Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Trea- 
tise —This article is the production of a superi- 
ormind. The writer perhaps trizmphs some. 
what prematurely in representing the tneo- 
ries of modern geologists as having conquered 
all opposition from believers in the Bible. ‘The 
great difficulty is, how shall the Bible be inter- 
preted in its representations of creation ? If it 
be interpreted in opposition te modern geology, 
philosophy and the Bible must be at variance. 
But if the Bible be fairly susceptible of another 
mode of explanation, then will these two sour. 
ces of knowledge continue to harmonize togeih- 
er. We believe the Christian church at large is 
not so perfectly satisfied on this point as the re- 
viewer so fondly imagines, and as he appears to 
be himself, 

We have much matter of great interest 
here presented to us. But the reviewer 
fails of keeping the eye of the reader perpetual- 
ly fixed on the design of the Bridgewater ‘Trea. 
tise, which was to demonstrate the existence, 
wisdom, and goodness of God from the 
facts of geology. ‘The reviewer writes more as 
afond geologist than theologian. In the follow- 
ing concludirg reflections, however, he is re- 
called to the high purposes of Dr. Buckland’s 
Treatise, which he dismisses with these solemn 
and beautiful sentiments: —‘* We have been occa- 
sionally perplexed to discover the cause of that 
exciting interest which this volume awakens even 
inminds familiar with the grander phenomena of 
nature. That the wonders of fossil geology are 
the latest acquisitions of Natural Theology is 
certainly not the reason why they appear to be 
the most interesting. In the living mechanism 
around us, and in the most familiar functions of 
animal physiology, we have superabundant proofs 
ofmatchless skill and benevolent adaptation ; but 
the mind of man prejudiced even in its piety, does 
hot appreciate as it ought, these miracles of 
power. There is something unclean about ani. 
mal bodies, and their functions, and their pro. 
ducts, which deter all but professional men from 
their inherent claims as incentives to piety and 
%& proofs of design. But the case is wholly al- 
tered when we are introduced to fossil skele- 
tons; andexamine the structure and functions 











of animals that inhabited the earth long betore its 
occupation by man. With them nothing more 
tal has the least association. Time has invest- 
ed them with a hallowed and mystic aspect ; the 
green waves have washed them in their co. 
ral beds; and after ages of ablution in a temp. 
estuous ocean, the ordeal of a central fire has 
completed their purification. The bones, and in- 
teguments, and the meanest products of animal 
life have thus become sainted relics, which the 
most sensitive may handle, and the most deli. 
cate may prize. 

“Thus ennobled in its character, the natural 
theology of animal remains appeals forcibly to 
the mind, even when we consider these re- 
mains only as structures dislodged from the in. 
terior of the earth; but when we view them in 
reference tothe physical history of the globe,and 
consider them as the individual beings of that 
series of creations which the Almighty has sue. 
cessively extinguished, and successively re. 
newed, they acquire an importance above that 
of ail other objects of secular inquiry. The ce. 
lestial creations,imposing though they be in mag. 
nitude, do not equal them in interest. It is 
only with life and its associations—with life that 
has been—and with life that is to be, that human 
sympathies are indissolubly enchained. It is be- 
side the grave alone, or when bending over its 
victims, that man thinks wisely and feels righte- 
ously. When ranging, therefore, among the ce. 
meteries of primeval death, the extinction and 
the renewal of life are continually pressed upon 
his notice. Among the prostrate relics of a once 
breathing world, he reads the lesson of his own 
mortality ; and inthe new forms of being which 
have marked the commencement of every suc. 
ceeding cycle, he recognises the life-giving hand 
by which the elements of his own mouldered 
frame are to be purified and recombined.” 

Art. 2. Laing’s Residence in Norway.—We 
here have a similar article, and conveying al. 
most precisely the same information, with that 
which we noticed on this subject in the last num. 
ber of the Westminster Review. 

Art. 3. The Banks of England.—A very 
difficult subject is ably and lucidly treated. It 
appears that for a whole year previous to the sus. 
pension of specie payments in America, the mon- 
ied concerus of England were in a fluctuating and 
alarming condition. Thé Reviewer ascribes al. 


must the whole difficulty to the great multiplica. 
tion of Joint Stock Banks in England, and the fa. 
cility with which they issued paper-money. He 
thinks there is only one remedy, which is, to con. 
fine the power of issuing bank-bills to one in- 
stitution alone. 


Until a regulation of this kind 
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takes place, he predicts a perpetual series of te- 
vulsions in the monied affairs of the kingdom. 
This view of the subject he urges by every varie- 
ty and repetition of assertion and argument. The 
article also examines at some length the share 
which the Bank of England had in producing the 
recent distresses, and acquits her of much of the 
blame which she incurred from many quarters. 
The article is vitally interesting in the present 
state of discussion in our own country on the 
Bank question. 

Art. 4. La Cruz’s Expedition across the 
Pampas.—This expedition across South Ameri- 
ca was made in 1804, and demonstrates that the 
route from Chili to Buenos Ayres may, at com. 
paratively little expense, be rendered quite prac- 
ticable for commercial purposes,and save the voy- 
age round Cape Horn. The passover the An. 
des on this route is almost the only one in the 
whole chain which encourages the commer. 
cial traveller. The reviewer discusses the sub. 
ject without falling into that confusion which too 
often bewilders writers on South American scen- 
ery. By the help of his author, he dispels some 
obscurities involving the geography of Patagonia 
and Buenos Ayres, although the rivers of this 
part of the world still want their enterprising 
Landers to navigate them to their sources and 
clear up the problems in which they remain in. 
volved. 

Art. 5. Cane and Beet Sugars.—A demon- 
stration that France is an annual loser to the 
amount of £2,600,000, by the absurd tax which 
she insists upon laying on all colonial and foreign 
sugar, for the purpose of encouraging the man. 
ufacture of beet root sugar within her own bor. 
ders. 

Art. 6. Atlantic Steam.Packet Navigation. 
—A very elaborate and scientific treatment of 
the question, whether a steam-voyage can be 
made directly between Liverpool and New 
York. After examining the log-books of sever. 
al English Steamers, and reasoning on certain 
established principles as to the relative power, 
capacity and motions of different vessels, the 
writer arrives at the conclusion that no steam. 
boat can be made to navigate more than 2250 
miles together, without exhausting all her fuel. 
He therefore maintains that if any intercourse by 
Steam can be carried on between Europe and A. 
merica,it must be from some point on the West of 
Ireland to Halifax—a distance which comes 
somewhat within the 2250 miles. But in one of 
the elements of his calculations, the writer is cer- 
tainly erroneous. He considers six miles an 
hour to be the utmost average speed which 
steamers can make across the Atlantic. Had 





— 
he consulted the log-books of boats running 


through Long Island Sound or between Charles, ee 
ton and New York, we are persuaded he would woe 
have placed his average speed at a higher rate, "i 
and thus materially altered his conclusion, ry: ¢ 
However, a few weeks or months at most, will yi 
decide the question practically. In the mean recs 
time, we must express our gratitude to the wri. ‘ re 
‘ter for his admirable explanation of the causes : : = 
which render a voyage from England to Ameri. ae 
ca so much longer than the other way. If all ; pure 
scientific writers were equally lucid and pro. 8 
found, there would be more enlightened and preap 
thinking readers. as | 
Why did it not occur to the writer to make oe eo 
an intermediate stage at the Azores for steam. 7 rie 
voyages across the Atlantic? Those islands are y' s 
but one thousand miles from England, and are Je . 
almost on the direct route to the American coast, ree 
avoiding most of the dangers attending a more re’ 
northerly course. A depository of coal might Peo 
be made at one of these islands, and thus break 
; ‘ a themsel 
the impracticable length of the entire distance, Mier had 
We can conceive of no objection to this place of mero 


deposite, except such as might arise from diff. 
culties with the Portuguese government. By 
the way, if steam-boats should ever ply between 
our Charlestonand England, how conveniently 
is the whole distance divided off into three near 
ly equal spaces. ‘The first stage would be Ber. 
muda—the second,the Azores, and the third, old 
Bristol itself. A week would handsomely ae. 
complish either of these distances. 

The elegant writer before us is desirous of 
a starting point from the West of Ireland, partly 
on account of the advantages which would ae. 
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crue to that unhappy country. He thus elo. & 4 
quently dwells on the consequences which * ' 
would arise from the establishment of this route: Teor ; 
‘“‘ Should it happily prove, as we feel assured i i “9 
will, that a steam communication with Amer rely 
ca can be maintained fromthat coast with great. would 3 
er certainty, regularity, and despatch than from w Pt 
any other point in Europe, the inevitable conse- ” H ne 
quence must be, that the high road between the Machiog 


Old and New World for all the most enlightened 
and wealthy classes in the east and in the west, 
must intersect Great Britain and Ireland. Thus 
these countries must pass the wealth and intelli 
gence of two hemispheres, and it cannot pass 
without overflowing and fertilizing. If it be true 
that even among the people of Britain, advanced 
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as they are in all the arts which soften and ci¥- ters 
ilize, the advantage of such intercourse would trchipel 


be great, what limit can be put to the blessings 
which the consummation of such ameasure would 
shower on the neglected and oppressed populs 
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tion of Ireland? It would not be easy for any 
statesman, however far seeing, to devise any 
scheme which would, with equal celerity and 
certainty, scatter through that country the seeds 
of wealth, knowledge, and civilization. The 
restoration of social order, the re-establishment 
of respect for the law, the immigration of capi- 
tal, and the consequent increased demand for la. 
bor and improved means of subsistence would 
be the natural and necessary consequences.” 

Art. 7. The modern Egyptians.—This high. 
ly interesting account of a remarkable country is 
taken chiefly from the book of Mr. Lane, who 
paid two visits to Egypt, where he resided sev- 
eral years eachtime. He made himself master 
of the language, without an intimate knowledge 
of which it is impossible to have any satisfactory 
intercourse with the natives;—he adopted the 
dress and manners of the people, conformed to 
their habits and mode of life, and mixea with 
themnot as a stranger or foreigner, but as one of 
themselves ;—he gained their confidence by the 
homage which he paid to their prevailing cus- 
toms and prejudices ;—and, profiting by the op- 
portunities which were thus afforded him, he de- 
votes much of his attention to the manner and 
customs of the inhabitants, which he was enabled 
to study at his leisure, and to describe on the 
spot, as soon as he had matured his observa- 
tions. Sinking the Englishman in the Mahom- 
medan, and speaking the language of the coun- 
try like a native, he entered the most sacred pla- 
ces without exciting suspicion; and was admit- 
ted into private circles upon a footing of perfect 
equality. 

The celebrated sovereign of Egypt, Moham. 
med Ali, finds an apologist and even eulogist 
inthe present reviewer. He thinks that the 
Viceroy’s unparalleled tyranny is almost neces. 
sary to raise the Egyptians from their long centu- 
tes of degradation, and in honied words he 
would persuade that people that their oppression 
may prove their greatest blessing. His policy 
and reasoning on this point seem to us rather 
Machiavellian. We should think the Egyptians 
might desire Mohammed Alito take a less round. 
about way tomake them happy. The reviewer 
concludes by aconsiderable discussion respect- 
ing Candia, for the possession of which island 
is mouth hugely waters, and which he thinks the 
Viceroy might be easily induced to surrender 
Over to England. Such an acquisition would 
be invaluable, for it would command the Grecian 
Archipelago, the Levant, and the entrance into 
he Black Sea, and be more efficacious than any 
ther station in checking the progress and de- 
‘igns of ambitious Russia. 















Arr. 8. The New Houses of Parliament.— 
On this much agitated question, the reviewer 
sides with Mr. Hamilton against Mr. Barry’s 
Gothic plan for the New Houses of Parliament, 
and prefers the Grecian model. He represents 
this as being almost the universal sentiment in 
England. Judging by the extracts made from 
Mr. Hamilton, he appears to us much over-esti- 
mated as a writer, full of prejudices, and far 
from being a deep reasoner. His arguments in 
favor of Grecian architecture amount to lit. 
tle more than this, that it happens just now to be 
the favorite style among most English archi- 
tects. 

Art. 9. Recent English Romances.—The 
reviewer talks a great deal about Romance, with- 
out defining what he means by the word. It is 
not until we had completely examined his arti- 
cle, that we inferred his idea of Romance to be 
a novel founded on historical facts. This 
certainly is not the ordinary notion of a ro- 
mance. Nay, Mr. Ainsworth, one of the au. 
thors under review, evidently has formed a differ- 
ent conception of it. But neither he nor his re- 
viewer indulges us with any precise description 
of their respective uses of the word. The body 
of the article is occupied in criticising Mr. 
James, and Mr. Ainsworth, the author of Rook- 
wood and Crichton. Respecting the former he 
observes, ‘* we estimate Mr. James’s abilities as 
a romance writer highly. He is decidedly of 
the school of Scott; so much so that it is prob- 
lematical to us whether if Scott had not written, 
he would have been a romance writer at all. 
But though not entitled to the honor of high orig. 
inal talent, his works are lively and interesting ; 
and animated by a spirit of sound and healthy 
morality in feeling, and of natural delineation in 
character, which, we think, will secure to them 
a calm popularity, which will last beyond the 
present day.” Of the latter he complains for 
pitching upon a key above nature and truth—for 
indulging in atoo free imitation of modern Ger- 
man and French extravagances. ‘Mr, Ains- 
worth,” he says, ‘‘ will not trust to nature; he 
must dazzle and confound; or hold the mind in 
suspense by scenes of peril and terror. This,how- 
ever, is no uncommon faultin a young writer ; 
and we are not without hopes that Mr. Ainsworth 
will, at no distant period, come to entertain 
sounder views as to the true principles on which 
a romance should be constructed. He already 
has many of the best qualities of a romance 
writer; he requires rather the due balance and 
regulation of what he possesses than the addi- 
tion of any thing new.” 

Arr. 10. Prior's Life of Goldsmith—The 
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protecting veil, which had so Jong shrouded the 
reputation of poor Dr. Goldsmith is mercilessly 
torn asunder, and his character is depicted in the 
darkest colours. The reviewer excuses himself 
by the virtual challenge thrown out by Mr. Pri- 
or, in arroga.ing for Goldsmith more merit than 
he possessed. Mr. Prior’s book is very con- 
temptuously spoken of. The reviewer’s own 
style is far from being a good model. It is un. 
necessarily sententious and obscure, the writer 
being too fond of playing Sir Oracle. Yet the 
following concluding reflections we must own to 
be in every way beautiful and admirable: 

‘*Society cannot afford, even in fictitious 
sketches, much less in the realities of life, that 
too favorable associations should be raised on 
behalf of characters and conduct of the unsta- 
ble class of Dr. Goldsmith, It is impossible 
not to see, that as a relation, a friend, or a mem. 
ber of society, he was wanting in the plain and 
solid materials which alone can make aman, for 
long together, happy in himself or useful to oth- 
ers. A certain number of Goldsmiths in the 
world would be enough to turn it upside down, 
Social good humor and extreme sensibility are 
among the most delightful graces by which our 
nature can be adorned. But unless they are sup- 
ported and directed by principle and common 
sense, the utmost that they can effect, is to throw 
a painful splendor over those disorders which 
they probably will cause, and in which they must 
inevitably end. They resemble those lovely 
plants which have no real strength or substance 
of their own—no leading shoot pointing upwards; 
—which, without they find a stouter stem to 
climb and lean upon, are seen running wild in 
all directions, and trailing their flowers in dis- 
honor onthe ground. Principle and common 
sense make no great figure in the world by them. 
selves—no more does the canvass in a picture. 
But they are as indispensable to life as canvass 
to the picture, however glorious may be the col. 
ors which are afterwards to be laid on.” 

Art. 11. National Education —-The as. 


tounding fact is disclosed that about one half of; 


all the children in England and Wales are des. 
titute of any means of education whatever. The 
writer recommends a Board of Education, the 
erection of new school-houses, an institution for 
“instruction and preparation of teachers, &c., all 
of which he thinks can be effected at a very tri- 
fling expense. The paper is a statesmanlike 
and philanthropic one. 8. G. 





” Pho Greenville Gazette, last week, ungallant- 
ly placed the marriages in that paper under the 
head of Brighton Market. 





GRAND MOVING DIORAMAS, 
This tasteful and brilliant spectacle is Pecul, 
iarly calculated to interest children, and the ey, 
ly hour of retiring makes it doubly appropriate 
for their amusement. Most of the scenes are jn 
excellent keeping. The Italian Landscape pr, 
sents abeautiful variety of objects,and the movin 
figures are better than in most efforts of the king, 
The interior of St. Peter’s is well done. The 
Polar regions afford a good geographical sketch, 
Fairy Grotto is one of the prettiest things imag. 
inable. The Sea view, with moonlight, stor 
and shipwreck, though it has not conquered the 
difficulties of such attempts, is better than usual, 
The exhibition of the Italian Fantocinni has re. 
ecived the meed of round laughter and clapping 
of hands from many a young spectator. The 
whole entertainment indeed is managed ine. 
cellent style. 





LBA & SLM BASEB, 

Mr. Pierpont, in an ode composed for a late 
Anniversary of the Fatherless and Widow’s Soci. 
ety in Boston, thus touchingly alludes to the aged 
and wealthy Mr. Theodore Lyman, whose ben. 
efactions to the Society have been munificent and 
unremitting : 

And bless thy servant, Lord, whose ear 

‘These orphans’ thanks van never hear— 

Thanks, that al: ho’ his eyes are dim, 

They have a father found in him. 

Time, with hi: sofily falling sand, 

Hath closed his ear, but not his hand. 

J ord, when that sand shall all have run, 

Shall he not hear “ Well done! Well done!” 

A lady, who knew the late venerable Bishop 
White in his youth, observes that his chief 
amusement, at one time, was the feeding of 
some chickens, which he kept in his father’s 
yard. For hours, in the times of recreation, he 
would stand with his back against the wall, 
throwing grains of corn amidst his little flock, 
seeming in deep meditation, while he watched 
them scrambling for the prize. She often sub. 
sequently thought of this employment, as singu 
larly descriptive of the Bishop in after life, thus 
quietly feeding a gathered church around lim. 

When the English Opera House was begin- 
ning to decline in popularity, Mr. Arnold, the 
manager, attempted to revive the music of the 
Freischutz, with the temptation of gratuitous 
ice creams. But all would notdo. _ 

A distinguished officer of the American Navy 
has very much at heart the establishment of 
school ships, for the education of boys destined 
to a sea faring life. He is willing-to devote the 
rema'nder of his daysto the obj>ct. It is proposed 
that the ships in question be employed along 
the American coast and that the greatest atten 
tion be paid to the moral education of the pupils. 

Dr. Case, of Lendon, made a large fortune by 
having the line ‘Within this place lives Dr. Case, 
written in large characters upon his door. 
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